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go away if it can; on the other hand, it was not impossible
to fly into a gorge and be trapped by a down current.
In taking off the high aerodrome at Amman, which
incidentally looked over a gorge, difficulties of the sort
that I have described were sometimes experienced.

Amman aerodrome, besides being high, is situated
amongst hills which come quite close to the aerodrome
on two sides, and which formed a considerable obstacle
to the heavily loaded Mail aeroplanes. Aeroplanes on
local work would be less heavily loaded and therefore
easily able to surmount the hills. The result of all this
was that a search was made in the surrounding country
for another landing ground for the use of the Mail
aeroplanes which would be kinder to them. In the
end the landing ground of Ziza was chosen, 12 miles
south of Amman. Ziza itself is an insignificant village,
but it possesses a station on the Hedjaz railway which
was built to convey pilgrims from Damascus to the holy
cities of Medina and Mecca. The railway station con-
sists of two or three buildings like dolls' houses. The
ground rises up from the railway in a gentle slope to
the east. At the top of this rise yoij can see the landing
ground spread before you on a slight downhill gradient.
Beyond is the line of the Jebel Mugher, across which
runs the Air Mail track from Amman. The advantages
of Ziza were that the landing ground was about 300
feet lower than that of Amman, and the sides of the
basin formed by the surrounding hills were more open.
Nevertheless a Vickers Vernon with full load in hot
weather was practically incapable of rising from Ziza
after 11 a.m. It may be observed here that the tem-
perature at Ziza was never anything like so high as in
Iraq. Whereas at Hinaidi on a hot afternoon in July